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REPRESENTATION OF THE STEAM-CARRIAGE AT MIDDLETON, NEAR LEEDS. 





Scientific Wecorde. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 

ical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 

Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the Volume. | 








STEAM-COACHES AND WAGGONS, AND 
RAIL-ROADS. 
—— 

"We know of no subject, which is so likely 
to engross the immediate attention of the 
public, as the experiments now in progress 
‘for bringing to perfection steam-coaches or 
waggons, for the conveyance of passengers 
or goods on rail-roads, or on our ordinary turn- 
pikes. Under this impression, we have caused 
two engravings to be executed by an artist 
of célebrity ; one of which (the new patent 
steam-coach) appeared in the last Kalei- 
doscope, and the other we now present 
to our readers, together with an analysis, 
which we have prepared, of a work lately 


published, entitled, «‘ Observations on a ge- | ¢, 
Although the steam- | perim 


neral Rail-road,” &c. 
carriage at Middleton (of which the an- 
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nexed is a representation) forms the fron- 
tispiece of the pamphlet we are about to no- 
tice, it is rather singular that the work con- 
tains no description of the vehicle itself. 
Before we proceed further, we shall, there- 
fore, supply this deficiency from the second 
volume of the Liverpool Mercury, p.'7, pub- 
lished July 3, 1812; where the first experi- 
ment of its use was described in the following 
paragraph, taken from the Leeds Mercury : 


On Wednesday last, a highly intetesting experiment 
was made with a machine, constructed by Messrs. Fenton, 
Murray, and Wood, of this place, under the direction of 
Mr. John Blenkinsop, the patentee, for the purpose of 
substituting the cy of steam for the use of horses, in 
the conveyanee of coals, on the iron rail-way, from the 
mines of J. C. Brandling, Esq. at Middleton, to Leeds. 
This machine is, in fact, a steam-engine of four horsés 
power, which, with the assistance of cranks turning a cog- 
wheel, and fron cogs placed at one side of the rail-way, 
is capable of moving, when lightly loaded, at the speed 
of ten miles an hour. At four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the machine ran from the Coal-staith to the top of Hunslet- 
moor, where six, and afterwards eight, w: of coals, 
each weighing 3} tons, were hooked to the back part. 
With this immense weight, to which, as it app 
the town, was superadded about fifty of the spectators, 
mounted upon the waggons, it set off on its return to the 
Coal-staith, oe the journey, a distance of about 
a mile and a ty principally on_a dead level, in twenty- 

ree minutes, out the accident. The ex< 
ent, which was witnessed by thousands of spectators, 
was crowned with complete success; and when it is con- 
sidered that this invention is applicable to all rail-roads, 





and that upon the works of Mr. Brandling alone, the u®° 
of fifty horses will be dispensed with, and the corn nece*~ 
sary for the consumption of at least two hundred men 
saved, we cannot forbear to hail the invention as of vast 
public utility, and to rank the inventor amongst the bene- 
factors of his country.”* 


—<—— 


Analysis of a Work recently published, entitled, “ Ob- 
servations on a general Tron Rail-way, with a 
Geographical Map of the Plan, showing its great 
superiority, by the general introduction of Me- 
chunic Power, over all the present methods of con- 
veyance by T'urnpike-roads and Canals, §c. * 


The numerous road bills which annually pass through 
the Commons, without the least discussion, exceed in 
amount w txt few of our readers could ever conceive. The 
best constri«<ed and most frequented roads, those, for in- 
stance, in the neighbourhood of London, do not, by the 
tolls, pay for the expenses of the necessary repairs; and 
many of them are some thousands in debt. It is perfectly 
superfluous to remark on the advantages, nay, the abso- 
lute necessity, in a commercial country, of having good 
roads. The superiority of rail-roads above all others, has 
never been denied, and their adoption in all possible cases, 
is a circumstance much to be desired. We have just seen 
the third edition of a small volume, entitled, ‘* Observa- 
tions on a general Iron Rail-way,” on which we purpose 
making a few brief remarks. The partiality of projectors 
to the bantlings of their own brains is proverbial, and 
the anonymous author of the pamphlet before us does 
not prove an exception to the rule. Before entering on 
the subject of rail-ways, a few observations on the state of 
the roads at present may be not unacceptable to our 
readers. Were the formation of rail-ways advisable on no 
other score, we should wish it done simply as friends of hu- 
manity. In an examination before a committee of the 
House of Commons, various very extensive coach-pro- 
prietors gave evidence, that horses, worth about £30, were 
‘* worked up” in three years. One gentleman, Mr. Horne, 
of Charing-eross, keeps about 400 horses, and is under the 
necessity of purchasing about 150 every year, to keep up 
his stock, A letter of Mr. Burgess, in the Morning 
Chronicle, 27th of December, 1821, states, that the new 
post-office regulations ‘‘ causes the death of two horses on 
an average, in three journeys of two hundred miles.”— 
Again, he says, other eoach-proprietors, we presume on 
worse roads, ** calculate upon losing a horse in every run 
of twohundred miles. Several horses in endeavouring to 
keep time, according to the new post-office regulations, have 
had their legs snapped in two on the road, while others have 
dropped dead from the effect of a ruptured blood vessel or @ 
heart broken in efforts to obey the whip.” Surely any 
scheme which tends to abolish such revolting cruelty must 
be worthy of serious attention, more particularly so when 
that scheme comprehends the attainment of an almost in- 





* The ag of the general rail-road for Great Britain, shall 
be given in the next Kaleidoscope.—Ldit. 
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proposes, that the roads should, in despite of all obstacles, | also be remarked, that as the jourheys would be per- 
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definite velocity. The moving power ef carriages on a, be carried on in right lines—cu i h a hill, rather | formed nearly i half the ti th i 
. tting throug’ ly in one- e time, the proprietors of Febr 
rail-way may either be horses or steam, the latter possess- | than winding round it; and passing on a raised-way, | 8team-coaches and waggons would considerably augment 1th 
ing almost incalculable advantages over the former. The | through a valley, in preference to skirting along its sides. ee ow him ish 74 ch - ging = = 
physical powers of a horse are limited by nature, and even | A map is given, from which we find, that he intends dual. poy po ar ve on the pr of Rerade that 
if unloaded his speed cannot exceed a certain rate. On | direct lines from London to Dover, Portsmouth, Ply-| sunk ev. ear, by our present system of turnpike. |@ crate 
the other hand, the powers of a steam-engine can hardly | mouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Harwich.—Binningham, Bris- | roads, and a little time more must convince every one, rectit 
be said to’ have any assignable limits. The following ex- | tol, Holyhead, and Liverpool, are also to be connected | that, however great the advance may be to complete this ed 
tract from Tilloch's Philosophical Maguzine, for July, | by main roads. Our readers may form some idea of the sight bo doe + a eds lish meethyiaar yew — 
1811, clearly shows the great advantage the rail possesses tenacity with which the projector adheres to his system of | compensate its promoters; for the same advantage ighly stant 
over the common road. right lines, when we inform them, that, instead of going | reaped by proprietors of steam-coaches and cano, 
“The w on our. cast-iron rail-roads have not | from London to Leicester, thence to Nottingham, Leeds, | from the increased number of journeys which mi it be umm 
received the improvements of which ye capable ; but | and Carlisle, and'so on to Edinburgh, he prefers a direct | Performed, would, in the same degree, increase the toll Lar 
with their present disadvantages, the hic, facts will | tine, leaving the two first-mentioned towns a few miles to | "°eiPts of the rail-way. Kolla 
evincd the great suvinig of ‘snina’ fovce to which rail-ways the left, Leeds seven or eight miles on the right, and omni 1 
pooge rise nae 9 ay s' one ie — tiatdiaera Mad tone ety oa ak Wilts er to be |, rhe following description of another machine cannot morh 
r inch per » one horse takes downw: three ; i riately, tha resen : 
: ns, each containing two tons: second, in another | connected to the main by branch roads. : ty Sotaees more appropriately, than on the present oc- erupt 
mond wi oie sees oan tags te yard, end In enumerating the great advantages which would re- THE WALKING HORSE. violer 
: «ate 4 ght feet | ult from a system of rail-roads, the writer considerabl 
rise in 66 yards, which is nearly one-fourth of an inch AIK can te crab'Y| ‘The engine which conveys coals from the Orrell pits 
per yard, one horse takes two tons upwards. Fourth, | weakens the solid arguments adduced, by descending to | arao5 twenty waggons, each containing upwards of a ton. AUDA 
on the Penrhyn rail-way, (same slope as above) two horses | most recondite speculation and laughable minutia. It is The people in the neighbourhood emphatically éall it the 
draw downwards four waggons containing one ton of slate | actually stated, that rail-roads would have a beneficial | ,, alking horee :”? and inly;from thé descrivti Th 
each. Fifth, with a-slope of 55 feet per mile, one horse effect on the fisheries; and, we are seriously informed becker sem: Born Bh ent thazn tainly, from the description of 
takes from 12 to 15 tons downwards, and four tons]. 4. : 5 Fareaes Pa 1d be ._? | a friend, it bears no little resemblance to a living animal, 7a 
upwards, and all the empty waggons. Sixth, at Ayr, one | ‘hat the proprietors of oyster-beds would be great gainers | The engine being on the high pressure principle, the an 
horse draws on a level five waggons, containing one | by us folks in the north indulging ourselves in an additional superabundant steam is emitted at each stroke with a noise rinse 
ton of coal. Seventh, on the Surrey rail-way one horse, | quantity of London oysters, in consequence of the reduced | .nething similar to the hard breathing or snorting of a 
on a declivity of one inch in 10 feet, is said to draw 30 price of carriage ; while pigs and poultry, butter and eggs, | }, “ : ‘ .. . anu - pacers 
quarters of wheat. From these cases, and the known | wint be reduced in price, and bettered in quality, by the | og oq a decry choncthar ded be ch to this 
laws of mechanics, we am :perhaps safely infer, that |. ... it, aff 4 rears ie caaeet vail ie nostrils, and the deception altogether aided by the regular will n 
where the apparatus is tolerably good, and well constructed, | facility of transit, affor ye eee ~r08™ | motion of the engine-beam, and the rapidity of motion tain d 
and the slope 10 feet per mile, two horses may draw five | We were sorry to see such trifles as these alluded to by} yi ip precludes minute observation. In the ascent, the on hin 
’ tons upwards, and seven tons downwards.” this really sensible and intelligent writer, as it tends to rate is about four miles an hour, and, on level ground, eon i 
The wood-cut requires no explanation, it plainly shows | cast an air of ridicule on a plan which we consider of very | tom five to six. e la 
the mode in which a train of waggons would be drawn by | great national importance. LAGE! ihe is Ee is ten 
a’ single steam-engine. The reason why there isa num-| The following extract, in conclusion, will give the ae @ 
ber of small waggons rather than one or two Jargé ones, | reader a general idea of the mode in which the author MOUNT HECLA. aa 
is that a cast iron rail way will not safely bear a greater | would have his plan put into execution : ERUPTION OF THE OLD VOLCANO OF EYAFJELD licatio1 
weight on one Spot | from three to three and a quarter} << In order to establish a general iron rail-way, it will be JOKKUL IN ICELAND, IN DECEMBER, 1821. 
tons; hence arises ‘the necessity of distributing greater | necessaty to lay down two or three rail ways for the accend- ea 
weights over an extended line.of road. The expense of rail- ings and an : ual pipe me pov vehicles ; ane — = - Se which ag rd > es 
5 ; p F the waggons laden with merchandise can never be ex ost simultaneou roughou urope, on the a 
be cae amped to he amneidaonble i= comparicn ae nie. to fre with the same velocity as coaches, but they | of December, 1821, aud which in some cases was accom- cating 
‘* According to ;Mr, Fulton, the cost of a single rail-| should all be built on exactly the same plan as to width, | panied with an agitation of the magnetic needle, induced mists, 
road, with sufficient crossing places for a descending trade, | which would prove extremely economical by affording the | many persons to conjecture that some tremendous con- manuf 
was estimated at £1,600 per mile. In Dr. Anderson’s| same accommodation to all; for carriages going with a| vulsion of nature must have visited some part of the globe. commc¢ 
Recreations, £1,000 is mentioned as the estimate for a| greater speed, may, on coming up to any other, pass off | This conjecture has-at least been verified by a volcanic Frenck 
double one. However, Mr. Fulton’s is most likely to be | into the next track, and fall again into the first track ; by | eruption of the old volcano of Eyafjeld Jokkul, which unrival 
the nearest to accuracy, as -his calculations were made| which method, any carriage of superior speed may con- | has been in a quiet state since the year 1612. digris i 
from observation, and embraced the whole minutiz of | tinue its course without any obstruction. It is desirable| This mountain, otherwise called Mount Hecla, is about use anc 
such a work. — . si to show the probable expense of this scheme, but this | 5666 feet in height. It is nearly equidistant from Kolla therto | 
‘* The prineipal rail-ways in England and Wales are, | ¢zpends almost entirely upon the state of the. country | and Hecla, and is the southernmost of the chain where the nor dic 
the Cardiff and Merthyn, 26% miles long, and running | through which it may be found necessaty to pass, for, | dreadful eruption broke out about the middle of the last men of 
near the Glamorganshire canal;- the Carmarthen; the} as to a level, some patts may nearly be found ready | century. ments 
Sexhowry, 28 miles, in the counties of Monmouth and | to our hands, whilst others will require much time and} On the 19th December, 1821, the eruption began. The pride a: 
Brecknock ; the Surrey, 26 miles; the Swansea, 74 miles; | considerable. expense, to complete the design of a per- | crater was formed at the distance of five miles from the that wi 
one between Gloucester and Cheltenham ; besides several | fectly level line of road. By the second extract (on Iron | minister’s house at Holt, and discharged itself through means | 
in the north of England.” Rail-ways) it will be seen that the sums quoted, as the | the thick mass of ice that enveloped it, and which is seldom sae 
The writer, in inquiring into the relative advantages of | expense of rail-ways, vary too much to be depended upon ; | melted. ‘The ice was di in every direction, and a ; 
a rail-way and a canal, considerably und the latt but by following the middle course, we may, perhaps, | mass, 18 feet high, and 60 feet in circumference, fell 3 
e y Y erably underrates the latter, | he nearer the mark. I shall, therefore, take the sum | towardsthe north. A number of stones, of different sizes, Dip : 
which is peculiarly adapted to the conveyance of bulky | of one thousand pounds per mile, for the single rail-| rolled down the mountain, accompanied with a noise like wrap it 
‘ goods not requiring purticular speed. In order to prove | way ; the present,plan, as. above mentioned, requiring six | thunder ; and this was immediately followed by a discharge it to be 
the inefficiency and unprofitable nature of canals, he | rail-ways, will consequently cost six thousand pounds per | of an enormous and lofty column of flame, which illumi- a red he 
rather unfairly extracts a table of the original and pre- | mile; and if we take the ¢ raught of the plan, for Great | nated the whole country, and allowed the people at Holt h me 
iaiit' whan 0 ten Maes a Britain, as given in this pamphlet, for our guide, and allow | to read as perfectly within their houses at night as if it ot. B 
= shares in various canals, averaging a/ 4, . few, branch. rail-ways, which may. still be added | had been day. Ashes, stones, gravel, and heavy melted fashione 
depreciation of about fifty per cent. In this table, how- thereto, the number of miles will be about two thousand, | masses of rock, some of which weighed abcut,50 Ibs. were 
ever, he has not inserted those canals that have succeeded | which, at the rate already stated, will amount to twelve | thrown up, and one of these last was found at the distance of Py 
an paid most magnificently. Not to go out of our own | millions gterling;;, suppd og ha double, or even treble, | five miles from the crater. On the day immediately following me 
; be sufficient to ion, the Sank al, | this sum be demand |, it will be found that the present | the eruption, a great quantity of fine greyish-white powder terrier 
pore A weber vas mi = pues ‘ eh f » heres ’ | revenue drawh from the public roads, the great expense | of pumice was discharged, and carried about by the wind Gardner 
J iver Company, and the Duke s; all of which pay | of their repairs, and the enormous sums ‘of money ex. | so as to fall like snow, through every opening. It exhaled Rhode I 
nearly and some more than a hundred per cent. on the pended in the purchase and keep of horses, will sufficiently | a disagreeable smell of sulphur, brought on affections in Hg 
original cost of the shares. demonstrate the abundance wealth this neW scheme | the eyes, and occasioned di among the sheep in Ves- ilinese I 
As to the minor canals that have failed, the reason of | would yield to its subscribets. It may, in all probability, | ter Eyafjeld and Oster Landoe. — he could 
their failure is to be found in the unsuitableness of the | be urged, that the capital required for the full execution | On the 25th of December, a violent storm raged from fallen ov 
ai ale If littl traffic i ied on bet of this. plan cafi never be*raised by subscription ; how- | the south, and by the united action of the wind and rain, of th 
situation. attse OF NO c 1s carried on between two | evar this may.preve, I should wish so to convey. my ideas | the fields were cleaned of the sulphureous,dust which had be - 
places, a canal can hardly be expected to pay its own ex- | to the .on the gubject, as to leave no point un-| covered them. On the 26th and 27th of December, there . 
penses; and in the same situation a rail-way would be | touch ive thereta ;, for I feel assured, that the total | was a heavy storm from the north-east, and the barometer, bong (a 
equally useless. expense of-the ‘purchase of horses might be completely | which had been gradually falling since the 18th December, ve. I 
q y pe i390) : evening | 
The author of the pamphlet is of opinion, that, when saved, and that the annual expense of their keep alone | when it was 29° 16, had reached, on the 26th December, 30th. & 
Mane tote td ; ht to be well d " ai the first, | WOuld more than provide for the steam-engines necessary | its lowest point at 28° 49. It is a curious fact, however, f 
ee at ee © first. | for this new projection, as well as defray the whole anhual | that on the 8th of February the barometer fell to 27° 255, of twent; 
His plan is, therefore, on a most extensive scale; and he | expense of repairs on a genefal iron rail-way: it should | a time when no earthquake was felt, and no apparent tied thou 


change had taken place in the eruption. On the 18th of 
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February, the barometer, which had been at 29° 42, on the 

11th fell to 27° 72. .So:late as the 23d of. February, the 

Eyafjeld Jokkul emitted smoke greatly resembling the 

steam of boiling water; and some persons were of opinion 

that the mountain had decreased, and was lower near the 

crater, as it evidently appeared to be when viewed in a di- 
ion from north to south. 


It is stated that the water in the rivers that flow from the 
Jokkul and the surrounding mountains, had been consi- 
derably enlarged during the first day’s eruption. A con- 
stant rumbling noise was heard in the vicinity of the vol- 
cano, attended occasionally by a dreadful crash, as if the 
immense masses Of stones and ice were on the eve of being 
preci jitated down the mountain. ’ 

Other two volcanoes to the east, in the mountains of 
Kolla and Oraefa Jokkul, are said to have broken out, but 
no certain information has been received on the subject. 

The vessel which brought the account of the volcanic 
eruption to Copenhagen, left Iceland on the 7th of March ; 
and it is reported that the sailors when at sea, again saw a 
violent fire in the direction of the volcano. 





LAUDANUM SWALLOWED BY MR. EDWARD JUKES, SURGEON, 
WESTMINSTER. 

The public are greatly indebted to this ingenious and 
enterprising gentleman, for the invention and application 
of an apparatus, by the means of which the stomach can 
be emptied of poisons that might be taken by accident or 
design ; and in instances where this o1 has become in- 
susceptible to the action of emetic su i 
case of the late Archbishop of A 
to this instrument in the hands ofa dexterous surgeon, 


tain destruction. The result of Mr. Jukes’s experiments 
on himself (assisted by Mr. James Scott, an eminent Sur- 
in Westminster) are truly interesting and satisfactory. 
The quantity of laudanum swallowed by Mr. Jukes 
is ten drachms. The particular description of the a) 
paratus, with the different experiments made first on infe- 
rior animals, and lastly on himself and others, may be 
seen by reference to the different medical periodical pub- 
lications for July, August, and September, of this year. 





VERDIGRIS. 

The last number of the Annals of Philosophy contains 
astatement, which we feel much pleasure m communi- 
cating to our ivaders. It «ppears that two English che- 
mists, Messrs. Tyrrell and Badams, of Birmingham, have 
manufactured a new species of the composition called 
common verdigris, which is found to be superior to the 


French imens of the same compound, hitherto deemed 
unrivall This discovery is the more important, as ver- | ™Z 
digris is an article of t value in commerce, from its 


use and beauty as an ingredient in dying cloth: and hi- 
therto the French have supplied all the foreign markets : 
nor did there seem any chance of competition, as even 
men of science were not precisely acquainted with the ele- 
ments of the compound. It is therefore with no sm 
pride as well as pleasure, that we announce a discovery, 
that will destroy the French monopoly, by the honourable 
means of superior excellence. 


EASY METHOD OF BREAKING GLASS IN ANY RE- 
QUIRED DIRECTION. 

Dip a piece of worsted thread in spirits of turpentine, 
wrapit and the glass in the direction that ou require 
it to be broken, and then set fire to the thread, or apply 
a red hot wire round the glass, and if it does not imme- 
diately crack, throw cold water on it while the wire remains 
hot. By this means glass that is broken may often be 
fashioned and rendered useful for a variety of purposes. 








‘Extraordinary Circumstance.—[From a New York paper 
of the 30th of July.]—On Monday, the'8th instant, a small 
terrier’ dog was put on board the Ann Maria, Captain 
Gardner, by the owner in this city, to be transported to 
Rhode Island, with a view of saving him from the dreadful 
operation of the dog law. in the course of the day, there 
having been a rough sea, the dog exhibited symptoms of 
illness, and appeared scarcely able to walk. In the at 
he could not be found, and it was concluded that he h 
fallen overboard and was lost. Nothing more was thought 
of the circumstance until Tuesday night, the 30th ult., 
when the steward having occasion to open a small porter 
locker (about 24 feet square) thete found the poor animal 
alive. It is ascertained that the locker was fastened on the 
—<— 8th, and had not again been opened till the 
30th. e dog must therefore have been confined a period 
of twenty-two days without food or drink. He was much 

iated of course, but no of nourishment, and 
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COAL, A VALUABLE PIGMENT. 

Pit-coal when ground finely, is an excellent: pigment 
either in oil or water. The best for this purpose is that 
which has a shining fracture. It affords, perhaps, the 
most useful brown the artist can place on his pallet ; bein, 
remarkably clear, not so warm as Vandyke-brown, an 
serving as a shadow for blues, reds, or yellows, when 
glazed over them. It seems almost certain that Titian 
made large use of this material. Coal, when burnt to a 
white heat, then quenched in water, and ground down, 
gives an excellent blue black. 


Curious Discovery.—Extract of a letter from F 
Harty, east end of the island of Sheppy, dated the 5t 
instant: ** In excavating by the side of the sloping hill be- 
longing to Mr. Young, where they are making the well, 
they have found an entire hut or small house buried under 
the earth, apparently from part of the hill falling down 
and covering it. Itis of the most remote antiquity, and 
I have prevailed on them not further to demolish this extra- 
ordinary antique, but to clear away the rubbish, for which 
they have sent to Sheerness for assistance. ‘Two skeletons 
have been found. The building had no roof, or it might 
have been made of some perishable material; the walls 
were wood, and no iron or other metal is seen. There are 
flints and hard stones, apparently intended for axes and 
cutting instruments, with handles of wood, quite complete, 
and in good preservation; and earthenware utensils (one 
appears to have been a lamp;) a few fishhooks of hard 
stony horn, and an immense quantity of a kind of horse- 
hair. Mr. Barrow, the resident Commissioner of Sheer- 
ness, has arrived ; and by his desire a fence will be erected 
to enclose and preserve this extraordinary remnant of an- 
tiquity. 








sen and sMlanners.. 


NOTICES OF CHIEFS AND CLANS IN ATTENDANCE ON 
THE KING IN SCOTLAND. 





—— 

The “ invasion of the Celts” (as some term it) upon the 
present happy occasion, having no small noise 
among us, we have been at some pains to analyze the 
materials of the plaided and plumed array which occupy 
our streets and est places; and we submit the follow- 
ing detailed account of the various members of this tartan 
confederacy, with confidence that it 1s correct. 

1. There are the Breadalbane men, about fifty, armed 
with swords, under the Earl of Breadalbane ; their march, 
‘the Campbells arecoming.” Their dress is dark green ; 
badge age, @ yellow plume in the bonnet, and a crest on the 

t 


arm. 
2. The Celtic Society, under the Duke of Argyll ; with 
General Graham Stirling, Colonel David Stewart, Ma- 
cleod of Macleod, M of Lorn, &c. as Captains. 
A body of about eighty or a hundred highlanders and 
amateurs, associated for encouraging and reviving the 


all | national dress and customs of the mountains, and num- 


bering many men of rank and consequence. In general, 
they are fully and even superbly and arrayed in 
the belted plaid, each in his own clan tartan, which dis- 
p een ag = - Tich and half-barbaric effect S. their ap- 
ce. eir adiers carry parti ta 
End are headed by Captain Mackeusie of Guinard, whose 
stately, and, at the same time, handsome and active, 
figure, realizes the ideal of a complete highland soldier. 
ere and there a white knee betrays the southern and low- 
lander—in most the limb:is as dark as that of Ghiune-dhu 
(black-knee) himself. 

8. Strathfillan Society ; associated, like the former, for 
the purpose of pursuing highland sports and games, also 
as a benefit society. Tier wien eviews taren, wo the 
Celtic Society, and are in general well busked and armed. 
Leaders : Stewart of Ardvoirlich, and Grahame of Airth. 


4. Clan Gregor, under their chief, Sir Evan Macgre- 
gor, whom we rejoice to see com recovered of the 
wounds he had sustained in Indi tartan of his 


clansmen is red, with a branch of fir in the bonnet. They 
ate (gentlemen and kernes) about thirty in number; and 
we saw with particular interest this clan, whose sufferin 

and i are so well known, come forth so ntly 
to attend the crown of Scotland, ** Which still 
a — ~~ war.” we a we 
5. lengarry a small but select lowing, twelve 
gentlemen of his . whom we noticed the 
gallant Colonel Macdonell, er of the chief, and fa- 
mous for his achievements at the defence of a, 
where, assisted only by a sergeant of the e slew 
or drove back six French grenadiers, who had forced their 


ey love 





it is thought will recover. 


into th —_ Scot- 
pi dong he Also, we saw Barrisdale, 


line. Each had a gillie in attendance—tall, raw-boned, 

swarthy fellows, who, besides the sword and target, car- 

fied guns of portentous } . We believe they are 

chiefly the foresters of the chieftains and, indeed, they 

look as if they had all their lives lived by hunting, and 
t in the woods. 

The Marchioness of Stafford has oe sp Soy 
from Dunrobin. They came to attend on her 
second son, ey Francis Leveson Gower, mew Pagan Ss e 
sceptre by royal permission, as reptesenting his er. 
They pa the plaid scarf-fashion. and the trews, which, 
though perhaps as ancient a garb, has not quite such a 
military effect as the belted plaid. The Sutherland men 
have swords, without any other weapon. It has been 
disputed whether this great lady’s has been 
diminished by the late improvements on_her-hi 
estate.—The following accurate statement will enable the 
reader to judge. Upon the first intimation that fifty men 
were wanted, two hundred volunteered within six hours ; 
and, in the course of the next day, a thousand came down 
to the castle, all eager for the ition. 

7. Lady Gwydyr has produced a very gallant band of 
Drummonds, about thirty we think; for equipments, in 
the hurry, could be found for no more, h many were 
assembled. They wear sword and targe, ve a holly- 
bough in their cap, the ancient badge of their tribe; and 
are as smart mountaineers as the eye would wish to 


on. 

The Dukes of Athol and Gordon, Macleod, Lord Fife, 

Mrs. Farquharson of Invercauld, and other high chiefs, 

» we und , to contribute to this martial at. 
tendance; and it would have been, no doubt, an easy 
thing to have rendered it twenty-fold more numerous.— 
This, was, however, declined, for various reasons; and, in 
particular, because the two or three hundred men already 
assembled formed a sufficient specimen of the readiness ef 
Highlanders, their martial appearance, and their attach- 
ment to their chiefs. 

To legalize the meeting of so many of the clans, they 
were all sworn in to act as rds to the Lord High Con- 
stable and Knight Marshall, in discharge of their high 
offices; and nothing could be more orderly than the con- 
duct of these military ane Sir Walter Scott, b 
universal consent, acted as Adjutant-General to these gal- 
lant i Edinburgh Star. 








HIGHLAND CLAWS< 
The following is an alphabetical list of all the known 
Clans of Scotland, with a description of the i 
badges of distinction anciently worn by each Clan 





tively, and which served as the distinguishing mark of 
their Chiefs : ; 
, Names. Badgts. 
Suchen ees ererecese Birch 
Cameron -- .-Oak 
Campbell --Myrtle 


--Alder 














M o 

M‘Lean ...-- --Blackberry Heath 

M‘ s+eeeeeeeeeeeeRed Whortle Berries 

M‘Nab ..-eeee eee eee Rose Buck Berries 

M*Neil «-ceeee ee eeeee Ware 

M‘Pherson. -----++++- Variegated Boxwood 
« SR - Black Tho: 

MSRGGC. «oe ee se ee eeeee Fir Club Moss 








The Chief of each 





respective Clan to wear two eagle's 
feathers in his bonnet, in additiem to the distinguishing 


ell, and other cadets of this ancient ' badge of his Clan. 


men 
lyship’s . 
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EATON-HALL. 
a 


In the plédsure-grounds of Eaton, the seat of Earl 
Grosvenor, on the east side of the mansion, there isa very 
old eak-tree, in the heart of which isa cave, or hallow, 
of considerable dimensions and great ‘regularity of form. 
It is entered by a gothically shaped:door 3 ‘fs‘paved inside ; 
is of a conical form in the roof, and would well accomo- 
date several people. The tree isalmost entirely enclasped 
by ivy, which has grown'to.a great sise of stem, aad no 
doubt checks the sap of the tree, seme of the ‘branches 
of which seem to de affected’ by decay. ‘It is still however 
verdant, and, it is said, may dive half a century longer. 
This ‘* heart of oak” has enclosed many of the first nohi- 
lity of the country—on their visits to Eaten-hall. 


[WRITTEN 1m ‘THE OLD 0ax.] 
Hail, hoary “monarch of the wood,” 
That here, with towering giant form, 
Hest long fell winter’s blasts withstood, 
And drawn fresh vigour from the starm, 
While whelmed in Time's relentless wave 
Have sunk the good, the fair, the brave. 


“~ tiand that placed the sapling here 
ts tmouldered in the grave; and they, 
‘Who sought in many an after year 
Thy ample shade, have passed ‘away ; 
And in thy time, war's flag unfurled, 
Empires in ruins haye been hurled. 
Qin that space, what wees, what pains 
Have crushed e’en millions of mankind! 
Siow many slaves haveclanked their ehains, 
No vengeful patriot to unbind; 
How many gentle hearts have breke 
Beneath oppression’s brutal yoke! 


And in that space, how few have felt 
Unsullied joys, midst worldly strife ! 

Loves, in which kindred souis did meit ; 
Friendships, that clung while there was lifes 

And woes that only filled the eye 

With tears ef siniess sympathy ! 


Thou hast outlived the battle’s shock, 
When fields with patriet blood were gored : 
Thou’st stood, when rouiid the sea-girt rock 
Full many a ruthless storm has roared: 
When, the white breakers dashed on high, 
None heard the drowning seaman’s ery. 
Though age's stinting hamd refuse 
Thy youthful foliage, dense, and dark, 
And thinly verdant honours strews— 
And the'gréy moss clings to thy bark, 
More venerable, thus, art thou, 
Thy leaves, like loeks on hoary brew. 


And when thy gignt arms no more 


impart, 
Thou opened’st wide thy ample “‘heart.* 


Here let me rest: this cool retreat— 
This housé built of the living tree— 

Is for the lone enthusiast meet, 
Wherein to tune:hisiminstrelsy ; 

Far from the city’s mada'tiing strife— 

The tug for pelf.—for power-—for life. 


When the mild ldmp of night islit, 
And dew-drops every dew'ret lave, 
The fairies, that:in greenwood flit, 
Perchance meet in this oaken cave; 
Danee gaily round their favrite tree, 
Qr join within—their Queen’s levee, 








Safe, from the bolt of vengeance hurled; 
Who knows but here some rebel chief 
Found from dread fate a respite brief. 
Led here, of -old, by happier charice, 

The village youth, at summer eve, 

in gay rounds the rustic dance, 
ith nought but Beauty’s wounds te grieve 

And here too, at the lonelier hour, 


* Lovers have sighed within this bower. 


‘Midst all who in this rural gret 
Have eat, in hope, or joy, or woe, 
Say are there none whose after lot 
Demands the minstrel’s:'strain to flow? 
‘Ves there were two of faithful name; 
Their loves—their fates this record elaim. 


1. 
* And where shall we meet again, my love?” 
**O we'll meet by the crystal Dee, 
** When ceases to coo the woodland dove, 
«Beneath the old oak-tree. 
2. 
“There. at night’s Jone hour we'll meet, my love, 
“From onr adverse parents free; 
“For, oh! that love is sweet, my love, 
“When no mortal eye can see! 
3. 
“ O blessings 6n thee! Helen fair! 
“* That seorned yon proud ene's love ; 
‘0, fear not my humbler lot to share, 
‘* For our vows are.sealed above. 


4. 
« O fear not thy haughty guardian’s thrests,. 
“for hereis a statwart arm, 
‘Ana a heart that fondly for thee beats; 
“ Thou wilt find It true and warm. 
5. 
** Parewel awhile, iny Hfe, my fove ; 


Baer pice ce ouar cotetaal 


©.weary the hours tht lovers rneet, 


7. 
‘The év’ning came, and the clouds rose fast 
From the.sun’s red, fiery bed; 
Dark lowered the sky—and the chilly blast 
Howled through the LG forest dread. 


sc Whi tidindtin weet the wood, 
While the darting lightning gleamed ; 

And on the cold gale that whistled rude, 
SEA De cere CRETE Tr 


An she glance rod nod weleomeeha 
Of this ancient trysting tree. 

But here, ar through the op'uing glade, 
Of bikchenirpenel- ane 


And she lingered long, eieaddicans 
Forlittle recked he of a.storm : 
Nought she heard but the dying breeze’sxeund, 
Nought she saw of his eeming form. 
11. 
Now ee taiuidante and the moonlight clear 
Gleamed boughs : 


“*Though the dagh of Pie car eter not mine ear, 
“Sare,imy Henry hither rows.” 


12. 
With that, she hied to the Dee’s dark brink, 
With light an@ bounding foot ;— 
Why there did her gentle spirit sink? 
‘Whty stood she all powerless—mute? 
13 
O, the boat adown the stream did glide, 
And close to the grassy.shore ; 
Nosail to propel, and.no helm to guide, 
And no hand te ply the.car. 
14. 
Tt nears: she starts in wild dismay , 
'O whence this dread alarm? 
*Dwas Henry's Geath-stil fc or lay, 
He wavee—he 








With a bound she lighted in the beat, 
And she raised his drooping head :— 
s* Yon lightning’s flash thy Henry smote, 
** And all hope, my love, is fed! 
16. 
«« These limbs, my Helen. once so swift 
In glory's brign: carer, 
* Are nerveless now—ths arm shal] lift 
“ No more th’ avenging spear. 
17. 
“« Those eyes, thy loving glance that met. 
** Ere raged the ruthless storm, 
* In darkness now for ever set, 
“ Trace not thy lovely form. 
18. 
“ My lovely Helen, fare thee well; 
*<O may heaven its sorrowa spare: 
« My last request—thy anguish guell—~ 
“Oh yield not to despair !” 
19. 
Heceased; and, with a gentle look, 
In a sigh ‘his spirit past! 
Oh all his mandates she could broek. 
Obey all but the last. 
20. 
Upepringing on that reeling bark, 
Her mind from its region hurled; 
She plunged midst the roaring waters dark, 
And o’er her the torrent curled. 
241. 
Anéd oft ‘tis said the fairy choir 
In this tree thei: fate bewail; 
And acound the hamlets winter fire 
Oft heard is the lover's tale. 
J.-S, W. Liverpool. 


2-2 
STANZAS. 
ee ee 
Young Laurette she was fair, and her dark-beaming eye, 
Like a ray of the morning it shone; 
But the fair rose is-withereds and maids, with a sigh, 
The pride of the valley bemoan. j 
Light, light was her step, as far o'er the rude mountain, 
To welceme the dawn, she would haste; 
Or seek, by some sweet-flowing, ivy-crowned fountain, 
Her hours in gay visions to waste. 
Oh, then, ‘thoughtless of fi, this dark world-was to her, 
All bright as Goicorida's rich mine; 
Where sparkles the ruby, and legends aver 
The purest of diamonds shine. 
But the morn ’gan to lower, the rough tempest arose, 
The wind gathered around; 
And subdued by the blast, soon the sweet blushing rose 
Swept sadly the dew-cover’d ground. 
Allits perfume was gone, by the sterm rudely tost, 
In ruins unheeded it lay; 
‘Soon its freshness and beauty for ever were Jost ; 
Like a weed it was then thrown away ! 
There was no one to-eherish; no ~ ge soa to raise 
The blossom late blooming and 
old pity usurp’d admiration’s Sales. gave, 
The blight and the mildew weve there. 
Yet the flowret was lovely—no daughter of spring 
Fer flourished more beauteous to view; 
How oft in its praise did the merry harp ring, 
While Echo the strain weuld renew! - 
She was fair—she was lost !—with the dead she is numbered ; 
Neo more in the vale she appears; 
Ah, then, be the rose in its brightn bered, 
Its blight be effaced by our tears! 
Liverpool. 
“> o>. 


TURKISH GALLANTRY. 





i 
(Versified from.an Anecdote of Lady Mary W. Montague. 
oe 


Lapy ——. 
I can’t abide you Turkish folk, 
Who take your wives by twenty; 
In pe pes one is thought no joke, 
And numbers find it plenty / 
‘TURKISH AMBAS@ADOR. 
In England, true, this plan may do, 
And be as good as any, 
But all the charms we see in you, 
We only find in many! 
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Pratural Pistory, 
THEORY OF THE EARTH. 
—_- 

We never took up the pen to reply to a liviug cor- 
respondent under the impression of auch feelings as we 
experience on introducing the following commusication 
from an‘uofortunate gentleman, now no more; and the 
circumstances under which we received the packet, 
containing the essay, are of so sipgular.a nature, that 
we cannot conceal them from.qur seaders. The 
writer, Richard Allen, Esq. barrister at law, very well 
known at our Sessions Court, put a period to his own 
existence on the evening of Wednesday se’opight, at his 





lodgings, in Clayton-square, in this towo, under a) 


temporary.fit of insanity, as appears fromthe coroner's 
verdict, It seems, from thé evidence of bis servant, 
that, amoogst other recent acts of ‘his master, he had 
sent the subjoined paper to our office the very evening 
preceding the fatal catastrophe. The.messenger who 
conveyed the packet toeur letter-bax Having identified 
his master’s ‘hand-writieg, the communication was 
exhibited before the coroner’s jury, under the impres- 
sion thet it might serve to iMustrate the peculiar frame 
of miod under which the deceased was, by other cir- 

8, SUJ d to bave laboured for some time 
sts —Ldit, Kal. ; 


—— 





TO THE EDITOR. 

$rn,—As scientific research eccupies.a portion ef your 
miscellany, the following analysis of a work, very circum- 
seribedly circulated, may nét be unacceptable. The work 
is entitled, ‘* An Enquiry into the original state and forma- 
tion of the Earth,” by -- Whitehurst, 1778 ; and contains 
the only plausible theory of the Deluge, and of the strange 
and puzzling appearance which the earth at present exhi- 
bits. Since the publication of the above work, no,auther 
(and many have written on the subject) has caught the 
train of reasoning contained in it: and the works on geology, 
of the present day, abound: with most absurd hypotheses, 
which Whitehurst’s theory renders quite needless. 

I may observe, that this theory is accurately conformable 
to the Mosaic account, and the language of scripture is 
subjoined, marking the coincidence. I may further ob- 
serve, that many notes and illustrations have been omitted, 
that the article might not be of too great length for inser- 
tion in the Kaleidoscope.—Yours, &c. 

FITZ OWEN. 





ANALYSIS OF “WHITEHURST’S ENQUIRY.” 


I. Gravity. Fluidity and centrifugal force assumed as 
data: Bodies in a state of fluidity, turning round their 
axis, acquire oblate spheroidal forms; and “hence, the 
earth, ‘which turns on its axis, and isan oblate spheroid, 
must originally have been in a fluid state.—Note. This 
fluidity, owing to the first assemblage of its component 
parts, and not to any dissolyent principle; since no such 
principle is known as an universal dissolving one. 

II. The earth being in a state of fluidity, its camponent 
parts were uniformly blended together, and thus camposed 
one mass or pulp, This mass, or pulp(1).no sooner began 
to revolve upon its axis, then its. component parts began 
to wecede from their axis of motion; and‘thus.continued 
till the two forces (the centripetsl and eentrifugal) were 
equally balanced, and the earth had acquired its present 
oblate spheroidal form. 

TIL ‘The component parts being now in a state of rest, 
began another operatian, by means of their affinities: par. 
ticles of the same nature ettracting each other ;—hence; 
particles of air united with theese of air; those of water 


- “And the earth wes without form and yoid.”..-Genesis, 
Sly ¥e 2, 





with water; those of earth with earth; and with their 
union commenced their specific gravity. Air, being the 
lightest, would form the atmosphere,(@) at first muddy,(3) 
afterwards clear,(4) so as to show the sun. Earth, being 
the heaviest, would collect round the centre, and an univer- 
sal sea cover the globe, pure and fit for animal life.(5) 

IV. If, during the separation of the chaos, : the earth 
was perfectly free from the attractive influence of other 
bodies, the solids would equally snbside from every part) 
of its surface, and therefore hecome equally covered with 
water. But.if the moon(6) were eoeval with theearth, its 
power would interfere with-the uniform subsiding of the 
solids; ‘for, asthe separation of the solids and fluids in- 


} creased, so, in like manner, would the tides increase, and 


remove the solids about from place to place, and hence 
would cause the primitive islands,(7) as sandbanks are 
at present caused. These primitive islands could not have 
been of much elevation. 

Y. Having thus accounted for the production of the 
atmaasphere, the.sea, apd the land,-—replete, as may ,be 
presumed, with animal life; before we proceed to the 
deluge, a few observations on the antedilyyian world may 
be inserted. Before the Deluge, there was nearly an 
equable temperature all over the earth, and its different 


by a much greater variety of animals and vegetables than 
can now exist in them, according to the present constitu- 
tion of nature. This accounts for the remains of animals 
being found in regions so far remote from those which 
they now inhabit. In the antediluvian world there could 
have been mo-rains, and therefore.no rainbow. This per- 
fectly agrees with the account of Moses, Genesis, c. 2. y. 


upon the earth ; but there went up a mist from the earth, 
and watered the whole face of the ground.” 

It should have been mentioned in note 5, that marine 
animals being first created, by the action of the waves 
became imbedded in the sand of the primitive islands. 
The marine animals so imbedded we find to be principally 
shell-fish ; and this was owing to their want of locomotion. 

VI. (After enumerating various instances of subterra- 
neous convulsions, and the effect produced by them on the 
surface of the earth, Whitehurst next proceeds to the great 
principle of) Spontancoyus Combustion,(8) universally ge- 
nerated in the central parts of the earths which, by its 
expansive force, gradually distended the incumbent steata, 
like a bladder forcibly blown; and, by elevating the bot- 
tom of the ocean higher than the primitive islands, deluged 
the whole earth. Subterraneous fire still increasing, its 
expansive force gradually burst the incumbent strata, and 
opened fissures, through which the two oceans of melted 
matter and water came into contact, when (magna compo- 
nere parvis ) like. an immense volcano, a yiolent explosion 
ensued, which tore the globe into millions of fragments, 
and threw them into every possible degree of confusion, 





(2) « And God said, let there be a firmament in the midst of 
the waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters,” v. 6. 
The Hebrew word whieh is signifies expan- 
ston; and therefore Bishop Hall justly expigins the meaning 


clear, airy distanee betwixt those upper waters, which are 
gathered into clouds, and these below,” 

(3) “* And darkness was upon the face of the.deep.” y. 2. 

(4) “And God saw the light that it was.good.” v. 4. 

(6) Fish were first created. “Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly.” v. 20. 

(6) It may be objected, that the moen was not in being till 
the fourth day, i.e. after the dry Jand had appeared. But 
from y. 1, “‘ In the beginning, God created the Heaven and the 
Earth,” which all commentators agree.signifies the world or 
unjverse. The words in y. 14 are, “Let there be lights,” &c. 
upon which, Bishop Patrick observes (whether philosophi- 
cally or not, I will not say) “ The light produced at first was 
now distributed into several luminaries.” 

{7) “ Let the dry land appear.” v. 9. 

(8) Spontaneous combustion is not uncommon in the mi- 
neral kingdom. See an interestigg memoir on this subject in 





the Philosophical Magasine, vol. 18, p. 846. 


regions universally habitable, and were therefore inhabited | 9h 


5 and 6, ‘For the Lord God had not caused it to saint 


ef this verse :-~‘‘ Then God willed that there should bea large, . 


some being more elevated, others more depressed. Hence 
arose an infinite number of subterraneous caverns, perha 

‘of many hundred miles in extent, below the bottom of the 
primitive ocean. Into these caverns the waters descended, 
and left the mountains and continents naked and exposed, 


| which, prior to that era, had no existence.(9) 


VII, The great increase of terrestrial surface, with lofty 
mountains, extensive plains, and the contraction of the 
sea, were productive of an equal change in the temperature 
of the air, and the seasons of the year; for by this altera- 
tion commenced the burning heats in summer, and the 
severities of winter, and destroyed that universal equality 
of seasons which prevailed over.the earth in the first ages, 
when spring and autumn reigned together, and the trees 
were constantly loaded with blossoms and fruit. Hence 
we may account for the long protracted ages of those who 
lived before the Flood ; and should not be surprised, that, 
in these our altered climates, we cannot attain the age of 
Methuselah. 

From the Mosaic account is added a table of the ages of 
of those who lived before and after the Flood. 


“Before the Flood. Age. i After the Flood. | Age. 








Age 
950 
600 







N oni (before the Flood) 
Shem (ditto) 





Kpovens Gafter the] 
Flood 898years)| 110 














(9) A second deluge is very improbable; the fires in the in 
terior parts of the earth having so many vents.” 


Coe iouscloife. 


The Scotch havea good wa 
the gridiron : first wesh them as ait ane Be pare vd 
up, dry them with a.clean towel, spit them on a stick or 
ironetod, and dry them either in,a warm place, or before 


the sun. 
CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Draughts. 
SITUATION LXI. 
(Number 8 of § Sturges.) 
White to move and wis. 
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Ghe Tradveller. 


(NOW FIRST PUBLISHED.) 
MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 
MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PART'S OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 





East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine country, 
' and France, 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 1818, 
(Continued from our last.) 
i 
PRUSSIA. 


POMERANIA,—BRANDENBURG. 

Literary and other public iustitutions :—Royal 

Academy of Science, whose apartments are over the 
royal stables in the Linden walk. Patron, the King. 
The medical, mathematical, philosophical, and bisto- 
rical classes have each a president, who exchange to 
another class every quarter. Members are chosen by 
ballot; they consist of ordinary, extraordinary, hono- 
vary, and corresponding. Public meetings are held 
three times a year, viz. 24th of January, the birth-day 
of Frederick the Great; 3d of August, birth-day of 
the present sovereign ; 3d July, the birth-day of Leib- 
Bitz, the first president. Strangers are admitted 
every Thursday evening, on application to the secre- 
tary. 
_ The Royal Academy of Arts have apartments ad- 
joining the preceding. Patron, the King. There is an 
aanual exhibition of. models and specimens of improve- 
ments in every branch of the arts and manufactures, 
aad instruction given in all the sciences, ancient bis- 
tory, music, and singing. United to it are the Archi- 
tectural Academy and the Mechanical School. 

Royal University. Prussia is indebted to the pre- 
seat monarch for the foundation and protection of this 
institution, for which purpose be gave the palace of 
the late Prince Henry, brother to Frederick the Great. 
it is a very large building opposite the Opera-house, 
of three sides, ornamented with pillars and pilastres 
ef the Corinthian onder, having at the front the words, 
* Fridericus Gulielmus II]. Rex. AoCIQIQCCCVIIII. 
In the middle story is the large hall, where meetings 
are held on particular occasions ; aod near it are the 
museums, which will be noticed hereafter. In the 
audience-room is a large tablet, on which are inscribed 
the names of the brave men, members of this univer- 
sity, who volunteered against the French, and fell io 
the late war. It was opened in Octuber 1810, and is 
in connection with the two royal academies, whose 
professors occasionally deliver lectures there. The 
tutors are divided into Professores ordinarit, extra- 
ordinarii, aud private teachers. There are four 
elasses, viz. theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and 
philosophy, to the latter of which belong also mathe- 
matics, history, philology, and politics: at the head of 
these respectively are professors De Witte, Eichhorn, 
Grafe, and Lichtenstein. The chief officer, Professor 
Schleiermacher, is called Maguificence ; and the se- 
eond, Professor Eichhorn, Syndius. The course of 
lectures is from the first Monday after the 8th of 
April, to the first Saturday after the 17th of August ; 
and from the first Monday after the 14th of October, 
to the first Saturday after tbe 20th of March, 
lecturers are, in 

:—Marheinecke, Neander, Schleiermacher, 
De Witte, and Bellermann. 

Jui :—Biener, Eichhorn, Géschen, von 
Savigny, Schmalz, Schmedding, and Reinecke. 

Medicine :—Grafe, Horkel, C. S. Hufeland, Kaape, 
Rudolphi, F. Hufeland, Reich, Richter, Bernstein, 
Friedlander, Osann, Reckleben, Rosenthal, and Wolfart. 

Philosophy :—Bockh, Becker, Hermbstadt, 
Hirt, Hoffman, Klaproth, Lichtenstein, Ribs, Solger, 
Tralles, Weiss, Berustein, Fischer, Hayne, Thar, 


The | tions which have been made to afford instruction in 
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The matriculation costs from 7s. 6d: to: 16s.: and 
the signum facultatis from 1s, 6d. to 38. Furnished 
apartments for the students, with attendance, vary 
from 9s. to 18s. per month. 

The Clinical institution in the university is under 
Dr. Hufelaod, and a branch in La Charité under Dr. 
Horn. Io 1814, 1501 patients were admitted, 345 
of.complaints in the eyes: of these, 845 were cured, 
and 32 died. 

The royal medico-chirurgical military academy is 
under Dr. Hufeland and surgeon Gorcke, assisted by 
ten professors ordinarit, and four extraordinarii, who 
occasionally deliver lectures in the anatomical theatre. 

Theroyal medico-surgical Pépiniére was founded by 
the late King, and is managed by surgeon Gorcke, 
assisted by two staff and seven other surgeons, who 
give instruction to students in surgery, chemistry, and 
the Latin and French languages. 

Royal military school. Instruction given in every 
branch of the art of war. 

Royal veterinary school. Instruction in that branch 
given by two professors and three assistants, to twenty- 
four young men, who continue there three years before 
they can receive appointments in the cavalry regiments. 

_ Vocal Academy. Sacred music only sung, io pieces 
for four, eight, and sixteen voicea, accompanied by the 
harpsichord. The singing is brought to great per- 
fection, particularly the works of Fasch, written pur- 
posely for this suciety, which is supported by the sub- 
scription of 250 members. It is rather difficult to 
gain admission, which can only be obtained from the 
Director. 

Royal Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. This ad- 
mirable establishment was founded in 1788 by Pro. 
fessor Eschke, and a house and garden in Linien-street 
were given by the present monarch. There are ten 
scholars maintained by the state, and twenty by the 
public, who are instructed io reading, writing, arith- 
metic, natural history, and geography. Habermass, 
formerly a pupil, is now the head master. It is open 
to the public on Wednesdays, from ten to twelve; 
and to strangers on Fridays also, from nine to twelve. 

Royal Blind Asylum was founded in 1806 by the 
present Director, Professor Zeune. Six scholars are 
supported by the state, and ten by the citizens. They 
are instructed generally in basket-making, music, the 
Latin and modern languages, and religion. A few are 
taught geometry, by means of lines raised on paste- 
board and models in wood; arithmetic, with 100 
wooden figures and the Russian calculating boards ; 
geography, by a globe of twelve feet circumference, on 
which the boundaries of countries are traced with 
stucco, and by several smaller ones, all invented by 
P Zeune. For information relative to their 
own country in particular, a map of Germany has 
been prepared, four feet square, on which the moun- 
tains are traced with green organzine silk, the rivers 
with blue sewing silk, and the towns with red cloth. 
For instruction io writing, copies or specimens are 
provided, the letters of which are either cut on slate, 
or formed of wax on pasteboard. The paper, which 
is written upon with a steel pencil, is steeped in a 
preparation of soot and oil; and across it are small 
rods of wire, to guide the hand in writing.. A know- 
ledge of natural history is conveyed by means of 
figures of animals, formed of a composition cf paste 
aud saw-dust. It is open to the public on Wednes. 
days, from nine to twelve; and to strangers on Satur- 
days also, at the same hours. The ingenious inven- 


ecience are certainly interesting; but it would have 
been better, had greater attention been paid to the 
more usefal arts, as the first object of a charitable 
establishment, in my opinion, should be, to afford the 
pil the means of fature maintenance ; a plan which 
has been invariably followed, and at length proved 
signally successful in that inimitable ivstitution for 
the Blind, at Liverpool. 

The royal garrison schoo}. Instruction given to 
soldiers’ children gratis, and to those of citizens, on 
payment of 1s. 6d. monthly. 


and 
street, given to them by the King. A magazine ig 
published every quarter, coutainiug the discoveries in 


Berlin. 
The Pharmaceutic Society was founded in 1796, by 


Jent library and herbarium, and delivers lectures 
twice a week during winter. Dr. Klaproth is the 
director. No apothecary can commence business in 
Prussia without a licence from the King, which is 
granted only on the production of a certificate from 
this society, that the applicant has passed his exami. 
nation before it. 

Philanthropic Society. A private company, whose 
number is limited to 70. They meet under Professor 
Koépke on Sunday evenings, in the apartments of the 
Royale York lodge, and hold discourses on the 
gress of human knowledge, at which strangers may 
be present. 

Head Bible Society. Founded io 1814, on the plan 
of that in London, corresponding with branch societies 
in different towns in the dominions. Io the first year 
were printed 1746 Old and 776 New Testaments, with 
280 of the latter for Romau Catholics in the German 
language, and 3005 bibles in Polish. Lieut.-general 
vor Dierecke is the President. 

The society for the improvement of the German 
language meet under director Zeune every Wednesday 
evening, at the German House. 

Association of artists, under director Schadow, as- 
semble every Wednesday, at the English House. 

Association of schoolmasters, under the Rev. Mr. 
Greel, meet every Friday evening, in the Gymnasium, 

Independently of the above, there are five Gym. 
nasia or public schools; and, in winter, lectures are 
delivered on a variety of wubjects, viz. on astronomy 
and geography, by Professor Bode; practical and ex- 
perimental chemistry, by Dr. Hermstadt ; the know- 
ledge and cure of the lues venerea, by Dr. Horn; the 
means of prolonging a healthy life, by Dr. Hufeland; 
mathematics sod natural philosophy, by Professor 
Kiesewetter; the materia medica, by Professur von 
Roenen; the “cursum operationum chirurgicarum,” 
by army-surgeon Mursinna; veterinary surgery, by 
Dr. Naumann; midwifery, by Professor Kibke; ex- 
perimental philosophy, by Professor Wadzeck ; rural 
economy, by Mr. von Thaer; the English language, 
by Dr. Beresford and Mr. Seymour; the Italian and 
Spanish by Mr. Grashoff ; the Niebelungenlied, by 
Professor Zeune,* &c. &c. 

LIBRARIES : 
The Bibliothéque, or Royal Library, is a handsome 
building opposite the opera-house, having at each end 
a pavilion, and at the front 2 portico, ef the Corinthian 
order, ornamented with statues, and inscribed, 
“ Nutrimentum Spiritus.” 

The number of books is said to amount to 200,000 
volumes, being the united collections of five libraries, 
and lately increased by a gift from the King, of those 
of the late Reinhold Forster and Prince Henry, with 
the maps, drawings, and engravings collected by the 
late Mohsen and von Oesfeld. The sovereign had 
also recently presented it with a copy of Macklin’s 
splendid Bible and Hume’s History of England. One 
apartment contains the classic writers of England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Spain, and Holland. In the 
centre of the great room are treatises on antiquity, 
architecture, natural history, and music; to the right 
of the arch, those on political economy; to the left, 
aretheGreek and Latin classics, histories of the church, 
bibles, the dead languages, and oriental works ; in the 
gallery are placed works on theology, jurisprudence, 
medicine, mathematics,and astronomy. Io thearchives 
are deposited a curious Chinese printiog press, the 





* The Niebelungenlied was the song or marvellous history 
of the Niebelungen, the giants or demi-gods of Germany. 
Several of such rude poems having been at different times 
found, recording the mighty feats of these doughty heroes, 
a society was formed to construe the many obsolete expres- 
sions contained therein, and which have been found extremely 








Turte, Zeune, Griison, Ideler, Uhden, Wolff, Eiselen, 
Himly, Lehmus, Stein, and Télken, 





Society for promoting the study of natural history. 
The members, consisting of ordinary, extraordinary, 


interesting, in tracing the etymology of the German language. 


, meet on Tuesdays, at a house in French. ; 
that science, of which there are very many lovers in | 
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Magdeburg hemispheres, a Koran, Luther’s Bible in 
manuscript, and several other illumined ones, The 
engravings are not numerous. The reading-room is 
open to the public every. afternoon from two till four, 
and in summer ao hour later.—Dr. Spiker, who lately 
published his travels in Great Britain, is one of the 
librarians. ‘ 

There are twenty-five other. libraries, attached to 

various institutions. y tyke eee 
MUSEUME. . 

Ia the buildings of the university are, 

1. The celebrated anatomical museum, formed of 
eight collections, chiefly that of Walter, purchased by 
the King for £12,000, and admirably arranged, The 
subjects, displayed in two well-lighted rooms, com- 
prehend the humao body, both entire and in all its 
several parts; children in every stage of formation; 
examples of the effects of the most dreadful diseases, 
&e. It is open to the public on Saturdays, from four 
to six in summer, and from ten to twelve in winter, 
and raust be very interesting to medical men, being 
much superior to that at Paris. The whole is uader 
the direction'of Professor Rudolphi, who will grant a 
ticket of admission to strangers on any day. 

2. The zoological museum. It is wel} arranged in 
nine rooms, and divided into four classes, viz. quadru- 
peds, fishes, birds, fowls and insects: the first is not 
very large, and the second still er. Of subject 
in ornithology, which are all in glass-cases, the number 
is very great, and I particularly noticed the classes 
Psittacus (Psomnicola, extremely beautiful) Falco, 
Strix, Cypselus, Procnias, Tanagra, Oriolas, Trochi- 
lus, and Nectarinen: in the last is a fine specimen of 
Loxia cerulea.—This institution is under the super- 
intendence of Professor Lichtenstein, and will afford 
every visitor a high gratification: it is open on Tues 
days, from twelve till two.* 

3, The mineralogical museum, which is divided into 
two heads, systematic and topographical. The former 
contains the genera and species of stones and compo- 
sitions, systematically arranged; the latter, the mine- 
rals of, Ist, Prussia—2d, remainder of Germany,—3d, 
Russia,—4th, England,—dth, Sweden,—6th, Norway. 
There is also a collection of mineralogical maps, and 
specimens of the strata of the most remarkable moun- 
tains, At the entrance of the room stands a curious 
pyramid, seven feet high, composed of 616 small pieces 
of Russian marble, a present from the Emperor Alex- 
aoder. The care of this museum is entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Weiss. 

4. The Observatory, which merely contains a col- 
lection of the most celebrated astronomical instra- 
ments;.and I was proud to find the greatest part of 
them of English manufacture, All the. telescopes 
were Dolland’s or Ramsden’s, 

The royal veterinary school, to which a considerable 
quantity of land is attached, is near the Oranienburg 
gate. The lecture-room is provided with seats in the 
form of an amphitheatre, giving each pupil a distinct 
view of the table in the centre, on which the subjects 
for dissection are jaid. In the adjoining museum are 
preserved, the skeletons of numerous animals, and 
‘many of the larger quadrupeds, stuffed: amougst the 
latter, the favourite Schimmel of Frederick the Great, 
naturally attracts attention. A large bath has been 
provided for the sick horses, and no expense spared 
to bring to perfection the veterivary art. 

PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. 

Since the destruction of the theatre by fire,* the dra- 
matic representations have been held in the Opera- 
house, which is 261 feet in front, and 103 feet in depth, 
with a handsome portico, of the Corinthian order. 
The itterior is very elegant; the first row of boxes is 
supported by Carriatides, formed of white imitation 
marble; the second and third, by Consoles. From the 
roof hangs a French cro vn-glass chandelier, with a 
concave steel reflector. Four gilt Corinthian columns 
gtace the proscenium ; and over the royal box is a 











*The collection has since been augmented by purchases 
from the late Mr. Bullock’s mus2um, 


cupola, supported by eight pillars of the same order; 
fluted aud gilt. The entertainments are excelled by 
few in Europe ; and the precision with which the per- 
formers play their different instruments is very strik- 
iog. The corps consists of nine male, eight female, 
and fourteen choir singers; twenty-three male, twenty- 
four female, and twelve assistant dancers: the band, 
of twenty violins, four tenors, eight violonceilos, five 
counter-base, three flutes, four hautboys, five clari- 
onets, ‘five bassoons, eight horns, two trumpets, and 
a pair of kettle-drums. 

There is also a private theatre, called Urania, in 
which amateurs occasionally exhibit. 

The free masons’ societies are, the Grand Lodge of 
the Three Globes, and forty others connected with it; 
the Great Grand Lodge, to which seven are attached ; 
and the royal Yorke de ’Amitieé with four others de- 
pendent on it. 

There are thirteen hotels of the first class, where 
the accommodation is very good. At some of these 
are tables d’hdte, and others have a Restauration, 
adjoining, where the company call for what they please. 
It is necessary, at each, to have a Lohnbedienter, or 
hired servant, who has usually three shillings and 
upwards per day. 

Within the walls there are several pleasant prome- 
nades, viz. Wilhelm’s Place, Dénhofscher Place, the 
plantation of chesnut trees near the Neustadt-bridge, 
the Lust garden, the avenue of Liuden-street,* the 
Louisa church-yard; near the latter are Allées of lime 
trees, branching off in six directions, and provided 
with seats, The numbers which frequent the grounds 
give them a very lively appearance. 





* Distinct from the Linden walk. 





Chit Chat. 


Wanstead-house.—The last day of sale of tiie articles 
which once adorned this splendid mansion has taken place. 
In a short time, the house will be sold and pulled down, 
and every vestige of its former splendour dispersed, and 
may be compared to Canons (which rose and vanished in 
the last century) the seat of the first Duke of Chandos, 
whose fate Pope foretold in his Moral Essays, thus: 

«“: Another age shall see the golden ear 

Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre; 

Deep harvest bury all his pride had plann’d, 

And laughing Ceres reassume the land.” 
The ancient manor of Wanstead was granted by Edward 
VI. to Robert Lord Rich. He sold it to Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, who, in the year 1578, entertained Queen 
Elizabeth there for five or six days. Reverting to the 
Crown, King James gave it to Sir Henry Mildmay, who 
having been one of the judges of Charles I. it was for- 
feited to Charles II. who gave it to the Duke of York, 
who sold it to Sir Robert Brooks. Of the representatives 
of this gentlemen (who had retired insolvent to France) it 
was purchased by Sir Josiah Child, Bart.-a great merchant, 
author of some valuable commercial tracts, and. grandfather 
to the late Earl of Tilney, from whom it descended to: his 
nephew. It is one of the most noble houses, not only in 
England but in Europe; and its grand front. is supposed 
to be as fine a piece of architécture as any in Italy. -In 
the neighbourhood are several villas, some distinguished 
for extensive gardens and pleasure-grounds, but all are 
eclipsed by the magnificence of Wanstead-house. Le 

$* Sic transit gloria mundi.” st, 








Quadruped Letter-carrier.—Mr.’J. Freeman, of Frams- 
den, some time since, gave Mr: Charles Freeman, of Stow- 
upland, a mastiff bitch (and her whelp) which is now kept 
by him, and which regularly goes twice or thrice.a week. 
from Stowupland to Framsden (in the night) a distance of | 
nine miles, thereby establishing a post between the parties. 
Letters are secured. upon the dog’s heck in the evening by 
Mr. F. of Stowupland, and received by Mr. 'F. of Frams- 
den, the following morning. The dog remains during the 
day, never longer, a turns to Stowupland, where let- 
ters are received on theSucceeding morning.— Bury Post. 





Crowle was a noted punster. , Onceyona circuit: with 
Page, a person asked him if the Judge. was :not;juet. be- 


ecting Anecdote.—Lately, at the anniversary meet = 
ng the Southampton Auxiliary Bible Society, the 
Rev. Legh Richmond (authc: of the Dairyman’s 
ter ) related to the meeting an anecdote of the most touch- 
ing interest. By a sudden burst of water into one of the 
Newcastle collieries, 35 men and 41 lads were driven into 
a different part of the pit, from which there was no i- 
bility of return, until the water should have been drawn 
off. Though all possible means were used, the whole 
number gradually died, from starving or tion. 
When the bodies were drawn up from the pit, 7 youths 
were discovered in a cavern separate from the rest. Among 
these was one of peculiarly moral and religious. habits, 
whose daily reading of the sacred scriptures to his widowed 
mother, when he came up from his labour, had formed 
the solace of her lonely condition. After his funeral, a 
spmperbiing friend went to visit her; and while the 
mother showed him, as a relict of her son, his Bible, worn 
and soiled with constant perusal, he cast his eye on a can- 
dle-box, with which, as a miner, he had been furnished, 
and which had been brought up from the de with him ; 
and there he discovered a record of the filial affection, and 
steadfast piety of the youth, than which the annals of 
martyrdom scarcely furnish a higher or a more affecting in- 
stance. In the darkness of the suffocating pit, with a bit 
of pointed iron, he had engraved on the box his last mes- 
sage to his mother, in these words: ** Fret not, dear mo- 
ther; for we were singing and praising God while we had 
time. Mother, follow God more than ever I did. “Joseph, 
be a good lad to God and mother.” 





Died, in Portsmouth, United States, Mr. Henry Prit- 
chard, an old inhabitant of that town. The deceased is 
represented to have been ever of a hypochondriaval turn, 
imagining strange fancies, and conforming to visionary 
ideas and systems of religion, engendered in his own dis- 
turbed imagination, though uniformly inoffensive ; and, in 
his more rational moments, a truly pious and’ worthy man. 
His death was occasioned by a voluntary abstinence from 
food; an act of self-destruction, suggested by the wild 
dreams of enthusiasm. We are informed, he took up’a 
fancy, that, by fasting forty days, the period which our Sa- 
viour fasted, he would become endued with the Divine na» 
ture, and never die. It was in vain that his affectionate 
wife and relations expostulated with him on the absurdity 
of such an idea, and pressed him, from day today, to take 
nourishment. Their persuasions, their tears, were all in 
vain; he was resolute, immovable. All that they could 
effect was, to get him to consent to take a little weak mint 
toddy, on the 21st day of his abstinence, and afterwards 
a little milk ; and, at his request, his face and breast were 
kept constantly wet by sprinkling water overthem. During 
the whole of this painful trial, he lay in a supine position, 
and gradually wasted away until he became a perfect ske- 
leton. On the twenty-fifth day the vital spark became ex- 
tinct, and his soul fled its tenement of clay, we humbly 
hope, to find that repose in another world which was de« 
nied to it in this.—Norfolk (U. S.) Herald. 





Longevity.—Mr. Ebber Lewis, of the town of Penfield, 
N. Y. in the 102d year of his age, being taxed this year 
for highway work two days, —e working the 
same himse]f. He enjoys good health, and works daily 
in his garden. He was born at’ Lyme, Coom. At-the 
age of 96, he had a rencontre with a bear, in which he was 
dréadfully lacerated, but succeeded in conquering him.— 

The above instance of longevity and capacity to endure 
rigue, reminds us of a case, which, we believe is. far 
from being singtlar, which fell under our observation a 
day or two ago, of an individual from the same State. On 
Friday evening, the 18th ‘inst. ‘arrived in this city Paine 
Hines,’ an-indigent soldier of the Revolution, in search of 
a pension, which had been refused to him upon a previous 
application, by a member of Congress. Although up- 
‘wards of 65 years.of age, he travelled on foot from Ovid, 
in Seneca county, in the state of New York, in 14 days. 
The distance is 383 miles by the post-office books.. On 
the day after his arrival here, his case was investigated. 
and it was found that there was an insuperable bar to the 
allowance of his pension, though he had served nearly the 
whole war, and is-now miserably poor. The old man ha- 
ving learned his fate, meekly took’ up his scrip and wal. 
let, and on the same day began to retrace his steps, and 
will no doubt.reach home in two weeks, making a pedes- 
triay: tour ‘in one month, in this warm weather too, of nearly 
700 miles. |—Nat. Intel, 





i Bearing the Bell.—A little golden bell was the reward 
of victory in the year 1637, at the races in York; and 
thence originated the proverbial expression, on succes§ of 








* It has heen again raised in a magnificent style, 


hind ? He replied, ** I don’t know; but.J.am sure-he. was 
never just before.” —Lord Orford’s Memoirs, 


any kind, to bear the bell, 
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is on nnetumats 
Author of Waverley.— Whenever Sit Walter is named, 
whenever his works, his known works, come under discuss 
sion, wé hold it to be our duty to recar to the Scotch no- 
vels, because we do not believe him to be their author, 
and because we wish our disbelief to stand as @ set-off 
st the perpetual urging of the contrary opinion, when- 
ever Sir Walter is mentioned by writers in other pubti- 
cations. But we hold it a principle when we mention this 
subject, always to add what has come to our knowledge 
sitice we last wrote on it. For this reason we shall observe, 
in connexion with the statement which has been repeatedly 
before the public, that the novels were translated into 
French ; that Dr. Greenfield, who had been so often sup- 
posed to be their author, is understood on good authority 
to be residing, and to have resided some time, at Paris. 
Our readers may reckon this coincidence of exactly as much 
worth as they please. We merely state it as an addition 

to the facts connected with the novels.— Newcastle Mag. 


A gentleman who had been some time paying his ad- 
dresses to a lady of the name of Clay. in this town, was one 
day making his boast to another female acquaintance, of 
the irifluence of the fair sex, and, amongst other observa- 
tions said he had ‘*many holes in his heart.”? ** Oh! 
replied she, ‘* stop them all with clay.” 














[From the Percy Anecdotes.] 

Dr. Herschell, the celebrated astronomer, was originally 
brought up to his father’s profession, that of a musician, 
and accompanied a German regiment to my. as one 
of the band, performing on the hautboy. While acting in 
this humble capacity in the North of England, a: new or- 
gan was built for the parish church of Halifax, by Snet- 
zler, which was opened with an oratorio by the well-known 
Joab Bates. Mr. Herschell, and six other persons, became 
candidates for the organist’s situation. A day was fixed 
on which each was to form in rotation; when Mr. 
Wainwright, of Manchester, played, his finger was so 
rapid that old Snetzler, the organ builder, ran about the 
ehurch, exclaiming—*‘ He run over de Key like one cat ; 
he will not give my pipes time to speak.” 

During Mr. Wainwright’s performance, Dr. Miller, the 
friend of Herschell, inquired of him what chance he had 
of following him ? ‘*I don’t know,” said Herschell, ** but I 
am sure fingers will notdo.”” Whenit came to his turn, Her- 
schell ascended the organ-loft, and produced so uncommon 
a richness, such a volume of slow harmony, as astonished 
all present; and after this extemporaneous effusion he 
finished with the old hundredth Psalm, which he played 
better than his opponent. ‘‘ Aye, aye,” cries old Snetzler, 
“tish is very goot, very goot inteet; I will luf tis man, 
he gives my pipes room for to speak.” 

erschel being asked by what means he produced so 
astonishing an effect, replied, ‘I told you fingers would 
not do ;” and producing two neg of lead from his waist- 
coat pocket, said, ‘‘ one of these I laid on the lowest key 
of the organ, and the other upon the octave above; and 
thus, by accommodating the harmony, I produced the 
effect of four hands instead of two.” This superiority of 
skill obtained Herschell the situation; but he had other 
and higher objects in view, to suffer him long to retain it. 





A good Set-down.—At a fashionable route lately given 
in Edinburgh there appeared a certain young coxcomb, of 
the name of R—, almost proverbial for self-conceit and 
emptiness; and who was noticed during the evening to 
haunt, as it were, a young Lady (Miss M—) who on the 
other hand, took every opportunity to get rid of such an 
impertinent beau. the breaking up of the party, 
Mr. R—, buttoning his coat, made up to his sup) 
admirer, and accompanied by one of his best bows, asked 
the following civil question :—‘* Pray, Ma’am, may I have 
the pleasure of seeing you home ?” Miss M—, looking at 
him, responded with the greatest sang froid, ‘* Pray, Sir, 
may I ee es of asking the nursery-maid to put you 
to bed?”” Mr. R—, quite crest fallen at this unexpected 
** cut direct,” turned on his heel, aud walked out of the 
room, without uttering a syllable. 





Misunderstanding.—Among the Polish prisoners of war 
who were in Russia in 1661, was a distinguished nobleman, 
with whom nobody was allowed tospeak without witnesses. 
This man became ill, and applied for a physician, which 
the Czar granted. The physician prescribed Cremor 
Tartari.—The Doctor had scarcely got home, when he 
was arrested and carried before the minister, who, as soon 
2s he entered, addressed him very angrily, calling him a 
traitor, threatening the severest punishments, exclaiming 
** You dog, what have you been talking to the Pole about 
the Crim Tartars ?” ‘The Doctor, who stood motionless 
with astonishment, now comprehended the misunderstand- 
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ing, arising from the i made by some listeners to the 
minister, and explai it by showing the prescription 
whieh he had left with the patient. 
Maternal Affection. A Venetian lady, having lost her 
only son, became a prey to excessive grief. Her Confessor 
to her: he told her to think ef Abraham, 
whom the Almighty commanded te sacrifice his Son, 
which he obeyed without a murmur. ‘ Ah, my father! 
(she replied) God would never have commanded such a 
sacrifice to a mother.” 


Correspondence. 


COMPOUND INTEREST. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The Compound Interest of one penny, from the 
birthofChristto the year 1820, amounts to the amazing sum 
of £5,671,372, 782,015,641 ,057,722,910, 123,862,803, 524 
5s. 8d. This interest, if converted into solid standard 
gold, will produce a globe, equal in magnitude to 1623 fixed 
stars,* together with the sun, earth, moon, Jupiter, and all 











,the other planets. This will appear the more wonderful 


when we consider that the sun is upwards of a million 
times larger than the earth, and that each of the fixed stars 
is considered in the calculation to be of the sathe magni- 
tude as the sun. Besides producing this immense globe, 
there is a remainder of 150390000000000000 cubic miles 
of gold, and upwards. 

Supposing a man to travel round this incredible mass 
of gold, at the rate of 1000 miles per day, it would take 
him between 80 and 90 years before he completed his jour- 
ney. The above calculation is made by Geometrical Pro- 
gression, upon the supposition that any sum at Com- 
pound Interest will double itself in 14 years; but as it takes 
about fourteen and one-fifth years the calculation will not 
be strictly true till 1846.—Yours, 

CONSTANT READER. 

York, August 29, 1822. 


* By stars, the writer merely means spheres of a magni- 
tude equal to that of the sun; as every school-boy knows 
that the dimensions of the fixed stars cannot be ascertained. 


VEGETABLE PHENOMENON. 
—<—>—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—If you can find a cornet in your paper to insert 

the following, you will very much oblige 
A CONSTANT READER. 

There is a pear-tree (of the Jargonell sort) growing up 
to a south wall, at Knowsley school, near the Earl of 
Derby’s, that has blossomed four times this season. There 
were 17 very fine pears gathered from the first blossoming ; 
there is one now growing of the second time of blossoming, 
23 inches long, 64 inches ix circumference; another of the 
third time of blossoming, 3 inches long, 5} inches in cir- 
cumference ; and it is now the fourth time in blossom. 

Knowsley, Sep. 17, 1822. 





RESTON GUILD.—With the present Kaleidoscope is 
published, 2 SuPPLEMENT, containing a connected nar- 
rative (from the Liverpool Mercury) of all the proceedings at 
Preston Guild, including the Processions, Dinners, Balls, 
Masquerade, Public Breakfast, é&c. 
To be had of all the Agents of the Kaleidoscope, in town and 
country, price 34d. 


——s 


ArPRENtices Lisnkary—In consequence of an intiniatigg 
conveyed through another medium, we have been kindly 
accommodated with the loan of a pamphlet entitled, «4 
Catalogue of the Apprentices’ Library, instituted by the 
Society of Mechanics and Trad of the City of New 
York,” &c. Although this ttle work contains som: 
of which wé stood in need, it does not comprehend the 
main object of our inquiry, which is, the rules ana economy 
of the Institution.If some friend to the projected Instity 
tion can help us to this desideratum, it will aid a great ang 
good eause. 


Preston GviLp—It hus required no ordinary exertion on 
our parts to publish a Kaleidoscope and a Supplement of the 
same extent this day. The applications, however, for anar. 
Fative of the Guild in one publication, and at a cheap rite, 
have determined us to make the experiment, which we do 
at ho triffing cost. 


Our poetical department of this week having already exceeded 
the limits we generally prescribe to the muses, we must 
necessarily postpone the “‘ Search for Content,” by the late 
Rev. T. Wilson, B.D. Master of the Free Grammar School 
at Clithero; an acceptable communication, for a copy of 
which, we have to thank a friend. 














The whimsical article by the late Professor Porson shai! 
have a place at our first convenience, to please our friend 
R. of Blackburn ; although we believe it is already very gene. 
rally known. 


Prize Essay.—We see only one mode of extricating ourselves 
from the dilemma stated in our last. We must decline 
awarding the prize to any of the correspondents who fa. 
voured us with communications on the subject of duelling; 
but we wish to redeem our pledge, which occasioned the 
offer conveyed in our last. The prize originally offered way 
humble enough, being no more than half a dozen copies of 
an engraving of the New Market, and a like number of the 
Mammoth Cave, value altogether four shillings. Now, as it 
is our fault, and not that of our correspondents, that this 
grand premium has not been awarded, it is just that we 
should make all recompence in our power. We therefore 
hereby offer the full number of the copies in question of the 
prize, to EAcH of the candidates, if they will take the trouble 
toapply for them by note, in the hand-writing and signature 
of the original essayist 


An OLp GRUMBLER ought to have subscribed AN OLD FumeELER 
— If he will put on his spectacles and look once moxe at our 
notice to correspondents, he will find that we did not even 
hint that we considered our own essay entitled to the prize; 
the conclusion, which any but afumbler would have drawn 
from our language, was the very reverse, There are some 
parts of our correspondent’s so Pp ded of impud 
and ignorance, that he is beneath our serious notice. 














W. G’s. solution will come in very opportunely at Christmas 





A HovusgsKEEPER must be joking —We shall notice his eommu: 
nication next week. 

The congratulatory verses of J. G. shall be immediately at. 
tended to. 

We feel flattered by the good opinion of AN APPRENTICE, ana 
shall take his proposal into immediate consideration. 

InwasiTans shall be attended to. 


R. H. P., ADOLESCENS, and PFREGRINE have been received, 

















T. Js communication will prove very acceptable. 





On Gas.—If a FRIEND TO THE FISHERIES Will favour us with 
a copy of the papers recommended for insertion, they shall 
be introduced in succession, if not too long. 





Buinp AsyLuM.—There i8 an interesting notice of one of the 
Prussian Asylums for the Blind in our present publication, 
under the “ Traveller’ department, containing an original 
Tour on the Continent, by a gentleman of Liverpool. 


Srorx has been submitted to the inspection 6f a party well 
skilled in ornithology, who unanimously pronounced him 
to be of the genus ANSER. 








Co Correspondents. 


MatuuMaTicaAL DspaRTMENT.—We have repeatedly stated 
our doubts that nathematical problems would possess suf- 
ficient interest with the public, to warrant our entering 
upon a subject, which, could we divest ourselves of this 
persuasion, we are fully prepared to undertake—We will 
reconsider the matter, in compliance with the wish of P. V. 
X.; from whom, and others, we should in the mean time be 
happy to reeeive specimens, 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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